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FOREWORD 



This study focuses on the changes of organizational structure and 
instructional programs in the field of higher education in the Republic of 
Korea since the fall of the Rhee government in the spring of 1960. The 
author, Dr. Don Adams, Associate Professor of Education and Director 
of the Center for Development Education at Syracuse University, spent 
2/ / 2 years in Korea in the middle and later 1950's as a consultant on 
teacher education. He has written several articles on Korean education, 
and is co-author, with I.N. Thut, of the recently published textbook, 
Educational Patterns in Contemporary Societies. Dr. Adams is currently 
(1965-66) President of the Comparative Education Society. Points of 
view or opinions expressed in this study are those of the author, and 
do not necessarily represent official Office of Education position or policy. 



Robert D. Barendsen 
Specialist in Comparative Education 
for Far Eastern Countries 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 

On December 1, 1943, in the middle of World War II, came an an- 
nouncement that many Koreans had waited 33 years to hear. The 
United States, the United Kingdom, and China on that date jointly 
issued a declaration which included these pertinent words: . . in due 

course , Korea shall become free and independent 1 This, the first direct 
promise of independence by the Allied powers, was generally well received, 
though some Koreans had misgivings concerning the vagueness of the 
wordi T g. 

In a sense, Korea in 1964 was still struggling for freedom and inde- 
pendence. The separation of the nation along the 38th parallel in 1945, 
with the establishment of military government by the U.S.S.R. in the 
north and by the United States in the south, created two Koreas which 
still exist today. August 15, 1948, after free elections in the southern 
half of the country, marked the termination of U.S. Military Government 
and the birth of the Republic of Korea. The new republic, the only 
Korean government recognized by the United Nations, was continually 
beset with internal political conflict for the first 2 years of its life, and 
from June 25, 1950, to July 27, 1953 was involved in a full-scale war with 
North Korea. While the actual fighting has ceased, this war has not 
officially ended and an uneasy truce continues. From 1953 to 1959 the 
Republic of Korea bent its efforts with some limited success to rebuilding 
its economic, political, and educational institutions. Then, in early 1960, 
a rebellion sparked by students overthrew the government of Syngman 
Rhee, which had held power for more than 11 years. Only 13 months 
later, a coup carried out by the Korean military forces upset Syngman 
Rhee's successor and established another new government. General 
Chung Hee Park soon emerged as leader of this “Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, n and after popular elections in 1963, became President of the Re- 
public. 

With much of the natural resources and power potential located in the 
north, and the light industry and agriculture concentrated in the south, 
the division of the Korean nation created two economically nonviable 



1 Cairo Declaration, Dec. 1, 1943. Text quoted in Donald George Tewksbury, "Source Material on 
Korean Politico and Ideologies," in Sourcebook on For Eastern Political Ideologies. Vol. 2. New York: 
Institute ol Pacific Relations. 1950. p. 73. 



sections. Furthermore, the effects of the Korean war — the destruction of 
facilities, the loss of large numbers of educated persons by death, a id 
the capture of many South Korean intellectuals by the North Koreans — 
left the Republic of Korea with a scarcity of highly trained manpowt r. 
In addition, many Korean students abroad refused to return home, mid 
the frequent changes in government often resulted in the imprisonment 
of past leaders. 

The continuing steps being taken to fill this void comprise the story < f 
a country beset with the harshest of problems, struggling to learn how t p 
use its institutions of higher education in the cause of economic anjl 
social development. 



Higher Education Prior to World War II 

One Korean institution of higher learning, Seongkyunkwan, 2 waq 
established in 1398 to prepare civil servants through a curriculum oil 
Confucian Classics, but modern Korean higher education can be traced 
only to the latter part of the 19th century. An English language school 
opened in 1883, and the first institution of higher learning, Kyonghakwan, 
in 1887. This latter institution, however, devoted much emphasis to 
classical Chinese literature and arts, largely ignoring the natural sciences. 
Two collegiate professional schools of significance, Kyongseong Medical 
College and Suwon Agricultural College, were established in 1899 and 
1908 respectively. The first of the early institutions of higher education 
to offer liberal arts as well as professional courses were the private 
missionary-founded colleges, Sungsil, set up in Pyongyang in 1907, and 
Ewha, in Seoul in 1910. 

The Japanese colonization of Korea (1910-45) had considerable import 
for Korean higher education. Under Japanese rule the first up-to-date 
scientific equipment and laboratory apparatus were introduced, as was 
the first modern professional training in medicine, law, and teaching. 
Crowning the system of higher education developed by the Japanese was 
Keijo Imperial University, founded in 1924. The establishment of this 
institution in Korea was particularly noteworthy, since only eight 
Imperial Universities then existed in the entire Japanese Empire, and 
only two were outside the main islands of Japan. 

The education fostered in Korea during the Japanese occupation was 
a colonial type, designed to serve the purposes of the colonial power. 
The language of instruction at all levels was Japanese; the curriculum 
content was biased toward Japanese needs and interests; and school 
enrollments, especially at the higher levels, consisted of a disproportionate 



J Even in official documents issued by the Korean Government consistency in romam ^ion is not 
found. The most common confusion centers around the use of: t or d, ch or j, g or k, u or oo, o or eo, 
ae or at, and v or &• For example, the city Daegu may also be found as Taegu, Daeku, Taegoo, etc. 
Furthermore, it can be written as one word, Daegu, a hyphenated word, Dae-gu, or as two words, Dae 
Gu. In order to increase consistency, the author devised a system of romanization which is partially 
his own and ha3 employed it — with occasional deferrals to common usage — throughout this work. 
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